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symbols behind the head, which must be either rnint-
masters' badges or at least distinguishing marks of some
period of mint administration. These symbols are rare,
but the British Museum collection shows one specimen,
with apparently a letter X (Brit Mus, Corinth, PL ii
No. 4), and the Fitzwilliam another, with a small
crescent [see PI. XXYI. Ho. 3 illustrating this article] Yet
the coins with these symbols do not seem to be any letter
than some others of the late archaic issues, which have
no such additions behind the head of Pallas. A glance
at the three pieces selected to illustrate the issues of
this period in PI XXVI., shows at once that Ho. 3, the coin
with the crescent symbol, is (if anything) less advanced
in style than Ho. 1, and most decidedly inferior as a
work of art to Ho. 2, which is the most delicate and
beautiful of all the archaic pieces of Corinth. Only the
eye drawn out of perspective, in the ancient fashion,
differentiates this last stater from work of the best
transitional style. Evidently the artist was being archaic
of set purpose, and could have done much better if he
had pleased.

It will be noted that in all the coins of this period the
obverse, the Pegasus, is much inferior in style to the
Pallas head of the reverse. The beast is in no way
superior in execution to that displayed on the earliest
coins of the archaic period, which must go back to before
the year 500 B.C. Evidently it was considered more
necessary to keep the Pegasus rigorously similar to the
original type than the bust of the goddess. It was this
badly drawn, big-headed, short-legged creature which
was known all o^ver the commercial world as the badge of
Corinth. As we shall see, the unwieldy animal continues
to be reproduced during the next period, that of the real